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ABSTRACT . \ . 

This first in a series of twenty-nine learning 
■odules on instructional ^'execution is designed to g-ive seconda^^ and 
postsecondary vocationitl teachers help in planning and directing 
individual and group* field trips which will enrich their students* 
classrooa learning experiences, spark their interest in the world of _ 
*^rk, and provide concrete, real-world applications' of their 
learning. Introductory sections relate the coapetency dealt with here 
to others in the program and' list both the enabling objectives for 
the four learning experiences and the resources required. Materials 
in the learning experiences include reguirfed reading, self-check 
quizzes, «odel answers, case studies to critique, lodel critiques, 
perfotiance checklists, and the tjeacher perforiance assessaent fori 
for use in evaluation of the teriihal objective. (Th^ modules on 
instroctional execution are part &t a larqer series of 100 
pe'rf or la nee -based teacher education (PEli) s€l|^cont ained learninq 
packai^es for use in tpreservice or insexvice training of teachers in 
all^ occupational areas. Each of the field-tested lodulei focuses^ on 
the development of one or ' lore specif ic professional coi|peten<fies 
iden^fied through research as iiportant to vocational teachers. 
Haterials are designed for use by teachers, either on an individual f 
or group basis, working under the directiyi of one or lore resource 
persons/instructors.) (BM) ' 
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FOfiEWORD 



Thi« module is one of a series of 100'performanCe-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professionat competencies of vocational teachers. Th« 
compelencies upon whlEh these modules are t)^a|9d were iden- 
titled endwified.through re$earch as bein^ important to suc- 
ceeefut vocationa) traching at tx)th the secondary and p^st- 
secondary levels of tnstruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training workmg under the 
dHectfon and with the assistance of teacher edu^atdrs acting as 
resource persons. Resource ^jersons should be si<illed in the 
teacher competency Jaeing develdped and should be ^r- 
oughly^ oriented to PBTE concepts arKi procedures iiS using 
these materials 

The design of the matenals provides considerable ftexitvlity for 
planning and conducting perform a nee- based preservi^ and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs arvdr interests me materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible fbr the professionaf development of voca-^ 
tional teachers Further information at>out th^use of the mod * 
ules in teacher education proorams'is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student QukM to Using Performance- Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Retource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Baaed Teacher Education Materials and 
OuMe to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curnculum paci<aaes are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program fbr / 
Professional Development for Yocatior^l EduefMbn., Many In- 
dividuals, institutions, ar>d agencies pai^cipated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions tQ ^ systematjcjpfcvelop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refwiem^ht of these yenft^grtiticant 
training matenals Over 40ielicher educators presided input in 
development of tnitial.^Vsion^ of the mpdOljes, over 2,000 
teachers and 3(^0mpsoi^ce persons in 20 umversities, colleges. ^ 
and post-secoMdaiy institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedbafeV tckthe' Cerrter for revision and refinement 

Spe<^T^ognitfOh for major individuaL roles in the direction, 
de^Apfopment, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
ibf ^hese materials is ext^^nded to the following program staff 
^^mes B Hamiitorf, Program Dire</tor. Robert E Nortog, As- 



^ sociate Program Director. Glen E Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assiaj^ 
tant. Recognition is also extended to KristJ Ross, Techni9i(f 
Assistant; Joan Jones. Technical Assistant; and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the njaterials. Contributions made by foltner program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort ' 
from-1d71-1972. Curtis R, Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. v 

Appfeciation ts also extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with t^e vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted ^t Oregon State University. Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following prelirpinary testing, major revision of all material^ 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of -numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. , 

Advanced testing of the^materials was carried oul'^^ktois- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and slucfents of Cer>- 
tral Washington State College, Colo racto State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan; Florida StataUniversity. Holland Col- 
lege, PE I., Canada, Oidahoma State' University. Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo. Temple University, 
University of Arizona; l|nrvf rsrty of Michigan-Fhnt, Universl^ of 

' Minnesota-Twin CiV^iiJJni versify oft^ebraska-Lincoln, UnTVer- 
sgy of NdftherrviColora^o; University of Pittsburgh, University 

'orrennes^rC^niversityof Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 throudh its completion Appreciation is ext^ded to the 
^ureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S Offk^e 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
^^art F, Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College. 
Holrand College. Temple University, and the University of 
MichiO^-Flint 

' \ Roteert E Taylor - ^ 

^ D|^or 

^ TneCenter for Vocational Education 
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THC OENTDI K)M VOCATIONAL CDUCATION 



ca^ns 



Thfi Center for VGcat tonal Education s mission is to 
jncrdbse the abilrty of diverse agencies, institutions, arid 
orgarHzatioos to solve educational problems relating to 
jndlvKjufI career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills its mission by, 

• QeneVating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating tndi Vidua! program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services ^ 

• Conducting leadership development tmd training 
programs * 
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AMERICAN AB80CIATI0N 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONALNMATERIAtS 

Engineer'if>g Center 
University of Qebrgia 
Athens, Qeorgia I 

The Americsn Aseociation for Vodttional Instructionsl 
Mater iait (AAVIM) ia an interstate orgbnization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisiont of vocatibnaJ education de- 
voted Jo the Improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation ar>d teaching aids 



INTRODUCTION 



J 



Effective teachers try to provide their students 
with relevant up-to-date information and concrete 
experiences that enable them to relate their class- 
groom learning to real life situations. Afield trip into 
the community, during which students can'ob- 
serve firsthand the people, facilities, and proce- 
dures th^ will encounter in the working world, is 
one excellent means ot enriching classroom 
learning. 

in soqie c^ses, an individual field trip is planned 
/to enable a single student to achieve an objective 
of special concern to him/her. In other cases, the 
^acher directs a group field thp involving the en- 
tire class or a small group of students In either 
ca^, successful field trips don't just happen. They 
must have a specific purpose, and they must "be 
^ care^lly planned and arranged. 

This module is designed to help you plan and 
direct individual and group field trips which will 
^nrich your students' classroom learning expert- 
ences, sparktheir interest in the world of work, and 
provide concrete, real-world applications of their 
learning. 




/ 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectlvet 

^IMMON^h^* While working in an aptual school 
dMttMu'^raet^fMd trips. Your perfonnanco will be 
tmmmA ypUl^veeoarce ptfson, lisiny the Teacher . 
1?t ffo w ianc #^ fa ^o ssm ent iFbrm, pp. ii-SS (teaming^ 
Bxp9rhntm^. ... 

Enabling Obj«ctiver « 

1- After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
"knowledge of the rationale for, and procedures in- 
volved in, directirvg field trips (Lesmmg Experh 
ence /). 

2 ' In a simulated situation, direct or critique ^the di- 

rection of an individual field trip (Learning Bxpen- 
erx^ll). 

3 In a simulated situation, direct or critique the direc- 
tion of a group field trip {Learn mg Expenence/ll'U 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those* 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance In setting up activities with peers or observa- 
flons of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be corttacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time 



Learning Experience I 

Optional . ^« . , 

A slide projector and cassette tape, recorder for 
viewing a slide/tape presentation. 
The^ slide I tape, "Field Trips— The Use of CommLir 
nity Resources," The Center for Voe«i(onal Educa- 
tion, The OhiQ State Uoiversity, Colunnbus, Ohio, 
A teacher experienced in directing- field trips with 
whom you can consult 

Learning Experience II ^ 

Required 

A peer to role-play a student participating in an 
individual field trip, and to critique your perfor- 
mapce m directing the trip If a peer is unavailable, ' 
^ an alternate activity has been provided 

Learning Experience III ^ 

Required \ . ^ 

3-5 peers to role-play students participating m a 
group field trip, and to critique your performance m 
directing the trip If peers are unavailable, an afteijy 
nate activity^ has been provided 

Optional 

A group field trip conducted by an experienced 

teacher which you can attend and ob?ferVe 

A locally-produced videotape of a teacher directing 

a field trip which you can view for the purpose of 

critiquing that teachers perfogmance 

Videotape equipment for viewing a videotaped field 

trip 

Learning Experience IV ^ 

Required 

An actual school situation in which, as part of your 
teaching duties, you can direct an individual and a 
5roup field trip 
• A resource person to assess your competency in 
directing an individual and a group field trip 



/ 
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V 



this module covers performance element numbers 79. 80 from Calvin J 
Cotrell ot al , Model Curricula for Vocationafand Technical Education 
Report No V (Columbus. OH The Center for Vocational Education. The 
Ohio State University, 1972) The 384 elements fn this document form the 
research base for all The Center's PBTE module development 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
pfocedures for their use, and terrrHnology whtch is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
^ck cover 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




♦ 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate Icnowledge of the 
rationale for, and procedure! involved in, direcfing field trips. 



Activity 




You will'be reading the information sheet, Dirpcting Field Trips, pp^15. 



■ Optionai - 

V Activity ■ 



YoM rtiay wish to^view the slide/tape presentation, "Rie1d Trips— The Use of 
Community Resources." . 



Ootional "^^^ wish.to interview a teacher experienoed in directing individual or 

^ASttyity '^ group field trips. 



You will laedemonstrating knowled^ of the rationale for, and procedures 
Involved in. directing field trips 6y completing the Self-Check, pp. 15-18. 




You will be evali&ting your competency by comparing your coi^Ypieted 
Self-Check ^i^^^ Model Answers. p|||. 19-20. 
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For information about the educational purpose of field trips, and the 
procedures involved in planning and directing field trips for individual 
students and groups, read the following information shSet: 



DIRECTING FIELD TRIPS 

• A field trip is a visit to a place outside^he regular 
classroom designed to achieve certain objectives 
which cannot be achieved as well by u^ing other 
means. The distance traveled and the duration of 
the field trip will vary, depending on its purpose. A 
short walk through the school building to study 
the ventilation system, a trip across town to see a 
fashion show or a hospital, pr a tour of a TV station ' 

in another 
city ar^ field 
trips which 
may la$t , 
from one' 
class period 
to several 
days. There 
are two basic 
types of field 
tnps. the in- 
dividual field 
trip, involv- 
ing a single 
stiSdent. and 
the group 

field trip, involving the entire class or a small group 
of students. 

Field trips are rich ih educational possibilities 
because students learn from actual firsthand ex- 
'pertence, rather than by simply reading about or 
hearing about something. Involvement in a real 
world experience makes learning more meaning- 
ful and more memorable. Since field trips can add 
variety to the regular instructional, program, they 
tend to, be special and enjoyable learning experi- 
ences, ones which develop positive attitudes in 
students tow?ird related classroom activities. 

. Fl^ld trips make students aware of learning op- 
portunities in their everyday jjfe. Visits to super- 
markets, hardware stores, lumber yards, flower 
shop$, beauty parlors, etc., are typical field experi- 
ences which teachers may overlook. An organized 
field trip to an "ordinary" place is an excellent , 
method of teaching students to observe, t6 'ask 
questions, to learn In the larger classroom — the 
community. 





Field trips help studenls appreciate the rele- 
vance ^d importance of what they learn in the 
classroom. Taking a ceU counting blood sample, 
for example, is a skifr which can be learned in, a 
school laboratory setting. But students may not 
learn the importance of the skill untH they observe 
what goes on in a hospital laboratory, where the 

diagnosis 
and treat- 
ment of real 
patients de- 
pends on 
such skills. 
Safety pre- 
cautions 
' take on 
greater sig- 
nificance as 
well when 
students get 
a chance to 
see assem- 
bly lines or 

construction crews where the safety of each per- 
son depends on the safe operations of others. 

Field trips can give students a realistic pictuVe of 
job requirements, employer expectations, and 
working conditions associated with actual jobs. 
Many students have vague or inaccurate ideas 
about the jobs they are suited for or want. Informa- 
tion obtained firsthand from workers or employers 
can help students make more realistic opcupa- 
tional decisions. Field trips also help to ensiire th^t 
the occupational training students receive is up to 
date. While industry cannpt afford to be without 
the latest in technological innovation, schools 
cannot always provide the most modern equip- 
ment and facilities. Field experiences give stu- 
dents an opportunity to t>ecome familiar with in- 
formation, skills, and equipment they will use on 
the job. 

Field trips provide many opportunities for involv-' 
ing students, parents, and the commuryty' in the 
instructional program. Students can participate in 
selecting the place to be visited, developing ques- 
tions to ask, writing reports or thank-you letters 
after the trip, evaluating the experience, etc. Since 
parents must give their consent, a consent form 



/ 



explaining the destination and purpose of the trip 
is a good way to arouse their curiosity and encour- 
age the/n to ask the student or teacher about the 
trip. Community involvement " fejeg uired jf special 
interviews, tours, or arrangements must' be 



scheduled in advance. Generally, letters or tele- 
phor\0 calls requesting assistance with the trip 
provide ideal opportunities to infor^^ people in the 
community about the instructional program. 



Selecting a Field Tr ip 



As a method of teaching, the field trip, like other 
methods, is not "the" best way to achieve all objec- 
tives. Certain considerations must be made before 
a teacher invests the time and effor| needed to 
direct a field trip. One of these considerations is 
whether the instructional objective which the field 
trip is meant to achieve can be accomplished in 
another, more efficient way. For instance, if the 
purpose of a visit to a furniture manufacturer is to 
talk to the production manager about the assem- 
bly process, inviting the production manager to 
visit the school might be simpler, and justas bene- 
ficial as taking a field trip 

Another consideration is whether a field trip is 
feasible in terms of the community resources that 
are available. While tt is easy to imagige an "ideal" 
tnp to a "perfect" place, it is often much harder to 
plan a trip which is practical and realistic. A field- 
trip doesn't have to be exotic Natural situations 
can also provide rich experiences A data- 
processing firm in another city may be no better 
than the accounting department of a local bank in 

terms of its 



resource po- 
tential The 
teacher may 
have local 
contacts 
who could 
facilitate a 
variety of 
field trips 
Opportu- 
nities to take 
. .field trips 
may also 
arise 
through con- 
tacts students have in the community Individual^ 
field trips may be scheduled as part of students' 
regular weekend or summer vacation activities 

The nedds and interests of students should al- 
ways be considered ih selecting a field trip ^ A trip 
to a farm equipment manufacturing plant would 




be less appropriate than a trip to a leading dairy, 
for instance, if students were interested primarily 
in th6 process, rather than the equipment, used in 
milking cows, , 




1 To gain skiii m determining students needs and interests, you may 
wish to refer to Module B-1 . DBt9rmme A/eeds and Interests of Students 



f Furthermore, what is appropriate and feasible 
f^r one student may not be so for a group The 
number of students involved in a fieid tnp will be 
determined not only by the instructional objec- 
tive(s) and the needs of students, but also by how 
many students can reasonably participate in a field 
trip at one time. For many ^ites in the community, 
small groups will be easier to accommodate than 
large groups 

Individual Field Trips 

Individual field trips are usually best when — 

Students have special needs.— Individual trips 
can be tailored to meet the needs/of a particular 
student Field trips are an exceltent way of sup- 
plementing the instruction ofr€hStudent who lacks 
sufficient background experience or preparation 
to accomplish an objective wjthin the classroom 
or laboratory. Individual tnps rrpy also be used to 
enrich the learning experiences of students who 
work at a faster pace 

Students , are working on individual proj- 
ects. — An individual field tnp can make a home 
project or a special project even more rewarding 
ahd personally meaningful to a student. Such a 
trip might serve as the basis for the project, or it 
might come at thp end of the project as a kind of 
reward 



\ 
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' Sludents have individual responsibilities with- 
in a group. — Group assignments may require stu- 
•dents to divide up a task into smaller parts. If in-y 
formation or materials from the fteld are needed, 
students can sometimes complete a task mbre 
efficiently by taking individual trips and sharing 
their separate experiences with the^group, rather 
than by taking several trips together^or instance, 
if a consumer education class is studyinq varia- 
tions in food prtees, they may want to check and 
. compare the pricesof various foo^ items in several 
stores throughoiJt the community. Individual stu- , 
dents could visit Afferent stores separately and 
.then report back to the group. 

Individual interviews are needed.— Interviews 
are a good means of obtaining information from 
managers, employers, farmers, homem^ers, and 
others in the community*Although a small group 
of students can participate in an interview, there 
are advantages in having an individual student 
conduct an interview. Typically a one-to-one situa- 
tion provides a more re laxed , informal atmosphere 
which encourag^ a free, spontaneous exchange 
of ideas and jnformation. The interview is more 
focused if one student ts asking questfons than if 
several students are. Scheduling time and space is 
also simpler For instance, when a buyer for a 
. department store agrees to be interviewed by a 
group of merchandising stidents, a defiqite time 
and perhaps even a special rpom need to be re- 
served. The same interview could be given to an 
individual student in the buyer's office or another 
af*ea of the store at a convenient time between 
appointments in the buyer's schedule. 
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A group of students wo^id disrupt thiBrnomnal 
field situation.— The purpose of taking a field trip 
is f\o\ to acquaint tha community with a group of 
vocational students, but to acquaint students with 
i real world situation. The size of the group is an 
important factor in certain field situations. Too 
many students can interfere with the natural field 
situation, which m\iy result in an artificial experi- 
ence. If an entire class of child care students visits 
a'day care center, for example, students will prob- 
ably learn more about preschoolers' reactions to 
stranger^s than about their play activities. Indi- 
vidual students, on the other hand, can observe 
preschoolers with mimmal disruption. 

Group F^eld Trips 

Group field trips are usually best when — 

Guided tours are Mailable.— When many stu- 
dents can benefit from the same field experience, 
and tours are available or can be arranged, agroup 
trip gives students an opportunity to share their 
observations and reactions with each other. 

Different experiences are available at the 
same site. — Occasionally, group4rips can be or- 
ganized with several options available at^he same 
site to accommodate students with differejit inter- 
ests. A visit to a furniture manufacturir\g plant, for 
example, might allow students in merchandising, 
woodworking, and interior design to visit separate 
parts of the plant which relate to th^ir special oc- 
cupational area ' ^ 

/ More than one viewpoint is desirable.— If a 

?ield trip is long or complex, students can work in 
small teams td cover different parts of the experi- 
ence. Some ^ietd trips are more beneficial when 
students having different concerns and insights 
share the experience. For example, a fi^d trip to a 
data processing firm might be more comprehen- 
siyt^'if students with various occupational inter- 
ests — typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, keypunch- 
ing, computer operation, etc. — participate as a 
group, since one student will notice facets of the 
experience which another student might miss. 

Students are working on a group project— 

CJrOup projects often suggest a field trip for the 
entire class. A projfect on land u^, for instance, 
might end with a field trip in which the entire group 
' plants seedlings in a strip-mined area being re- 
^ claimed 

The field trip you select will depend on your 
instructional objective(s), the students the trip is 
designed for, and the particulgfr situation in which 
the trip.occurs. Just as there is no one best teach- 
ing method, there is no one best field tnp. 
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Planning! a Field Trip ^ 

Successful, field trips require -^ronsiderable 
planning. Student activities must be scheduled, 
arraogemftnts must be coordinated among school 
personnef, parents, ^nd^^ersons at the destination 
point 4n addition, provisions must be made for 
transportation, teacher supervision, and even food 
and lodging on overnight trips. Every possible d^- 
tail of the trip cannot be anticipated in advance. 
However, the more carefully the teacher plans a 
field trip, the rrtore likely the trip wiU run smoothly, 
and students will obtain the kind^of experience 
which the trip was designed to provide. 

Planning afield tripcan be time-consuming and 
frustrating if a systematic procedure is not fol- 
lowed. If you follow the steps outlined below, you 
can be reasonably sure that your plan will be 
adequate. 

Select the site.— The first step |n planning a 
field trip is to identify places in tne community 
which will help students achieve a particular ob- 

]ective(s) 
The teacher 
should first 
make a pre- 
liminary 
search 10 
find out 
which re- 
sources are 
actually 
' availabfe 
The teacher 
may want to 
involve stu- 
dents in 
. selecting the 

destination. For individual trips, of course, student 
participation in choosing the site 151 essential, be- 
cause the major purpose of an individual trip is to 
satisfy the student's unique needs 

Students will sometimes make suggestions 
about possible places to visit Whether the idea for 
the trip IS initiated by student(s) or by the teacher, 
students sTiould be involved as early as possible in 
the planning process, , 

Plan an agejida.— Onc^ you have selected a 
d«tination» you will need^to obtain injorma- 
tion— either by letter or telephone— to help you 
plan a schedule for the trip/lf you are visiting a 
manufacturing plant which conducts regular 
tours, this step may be as simple as requesting a 
brochure or handout w^>ich descnbes what tours 
are offered and when they are given If the place 
you are visiting does not provide field experiences 
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routinely, you may need to request special coop- 
eration * *^ 

Before you contact others to request informa- 
tion or assistance, you should have at least a rough 
idea of the t/ftes ot activities which will be most 
ben^icial to your students. The better your de- 
script 10 n of w hat you need , the bette r ot he rs w i 1 1 be 
able to meet ^ur needs. If you want students to 
see specific departments d a local store^^for ex- 
ample, you should describe which departments 

^ you want to' 
see,and vyhy, 
when you 
contact the 
store man; 
aget Infor- 
mation 
about your 
students — 
howi^man^ 
there are- in 
the g^oup 
\ and what 
their inter- 
ests are — 
helps others 
plan their 
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part of thelrip You should also indicate how much 
time you plan to spend at ^e site, since the 
number and type ol student activities pojsible wil|^ 
dapend partly on how long the trip lasts. 

Sample 1 is a written request for assistance with 
a field trip. If a telephone call \% used, the request 
should be just as specific, and just as complete 

The response you get from your inifial letter or 
telephone call will helpyou decide what to do next, 
whethertomakeascoutingtripthereonyourown, 
help the host prepare for the visit, select a different 
site, etc. This planning effort should result in a 
tentative agenda which outlines where students 
will go on the trip, what they will do or see there, 
and the approximate time they will spend on each 
activity during the experience. 

Get school approval.— After you have planned a^ 
tentative agenda, you should meet with school 
officials to get approval for the tnp. The school is 
fesponaHJte for students during school-sponsored 
trips, and your administrator will want to know 
who wiH be going on the trip to determine-whether 
the supervision you have planned is adequate 

If funding is needed, you should submit an 
Itemized budget. Some school budgets include 
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money for- 
field trip^, 
bgt if funds 
are not avail- 
able your 
administra- 
tor may be 
able to 
^ggest al- 
ternate ways 
to finance 
the trip. 

• If the trip 
. lasts longer 
than one 

' . ' ' • class period, 

arrangements shpuld b$ made ahead of time with 
the school administrator and other teachers for 
stuctonts to be excused from their classes or to 
make up classes when necessary. ' 

Get parental approval. --For field trips involv- 
ing secondary students, parents must consent to 
let their children. participate. Mimeographed let-i 
ters can be p>epared and given to students to take 
home totheir parents. Sample 2 is a letter request- • 
ing parental consent for afield trip. 

Signed permission slips should be kept on file as 
pr^of of informed parental consent.' "Informed" 
consent means that parents were knowledgeable 
|ibou|; the trip when they agreed to let students 
participate m it. Minimally, a request for parental 
permission should describe the purpose, destina- ' 
tion, date and time of the trip, the size of the group, 
student activities during the trip, and supervision 
and travel arrangements. 

The teacher should also have on file the names 
and telephone number^ of persons to contact 
N3hould an emergencyiarise on the trip. Likewise, 
parents should know, if at all possible, how they 
can reaoh a student in the event of an emergency 
at home. Emergency. procedures are particularly 
important when students are involved ir>>an ex- 
tended field-trip ' « 



In rare instances, parents may refuse to let their 
son/daughter participate. In this case, you would, I 
^ of course, follow the procedure set up at your 
school for handling such a situation (e.g., having 
the student attend 3hothe'r class or a study hall)/ 

Plan transportation.— If transp6rtatior\'is re- 
quired, it should be considered at the same time 
you are planning fhe agenda. Transportation is 
often provided by school bus or a school station 
wagon, but if such is not available, alternate trans- 
portation by special ch^irter bus or pnvate cars 
should be considered. Sometimes parents who 
'^ojunteer to help with the trip ^re also willing to, 
drive their own cars. This type of transportation is/ 
economical, if permitted by the school board, and; 
It gets parents involved in the instrgctional pro* 
grahn. Regard fess of the kind of transportation 
used, students should be covered with adequate 
insurance. 

• ^ 

Plan food.— For trips which last more than a few 

hours, the 

agenda ^ 
should in- 
clgd^ time 
for meals 
and relaxa- ^ 
tion.'lf mealSj' 
are to be 
eaten in a ' 
restaurartt, 
students will 
need"to 
know how 
much money 
to bring 
along for 

food. The teacher should survey the area for res- 
taurants, and find out— 

• what 'types of food they serve 

• how much a typical meal costs ' 

U how many students they caln ac^:6mmodate 
easiJy 

• whether reservations are necessary 
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SAMPLE 1 



LETTER TO ElELD TRfP SITE^ ' 



Blue Valley High School 
1 00 South Pine Street 
■ Lakewood, Ohio 44107 
Octob0M,^7^; ' 



• Mr. Robeurt Mailing. Manager 
Cjastomer Service Department 
Logan's Deixirtment Store 

^ ' 319 Broadview Aven ue * 
Lak^ewood, Ohio 44107 



Dear.Mr. Marting: .^^^^ • ^ - • . 

The GQnsumer education cla6s at BlueiWalley High Schoofwill be stu(3ying shopping 
techniques in about three weeks. To make this learning tfnit more meaningful to the students, 
w6 {eel they should eitperience a gillded tour of a local department store.^ Are you, as 
manager of Logan's Department Store, abLe and willing^o projnde us with a'^uided tour? 

llnformation relevant toth^^esired tour follows. There will be approiamately-28 students 
and two teachefs. The timing of the visit can be arranged at your convenience.^ Jhe time 
available for this tour is approximately one hour. We will make arrangements for transporta- 
tion of the students. . ^ " ' ^ 

The ^urpost.' of the tour will b? to introduce students to: ( 1) the merchandise and prices in 
' the different departments, (2) services provided by your store, and (3)* the retailers and, 
. satesperson's points of view in dec' ng with c/ustomers. Other related poinfs'you miglit wish to 
share with the dla^s, would aho be appreciated. ' ^ 

If you can provide the proposed tour, Aease call 421-0486 so tHat we can moke fhe 
necessary arrangements. ' . I , 

I Sincerely, . , . 



-4* 



Janet Miles ' * 

Ifeacher of Consumer Education 



2 Adapted from 9*lly R Campbell A Department 9tore m the C/ass^^oni^Skokie, IL Sears,. Roebuck, and Co . 19^9). p 26 
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SAMPLE 2 



LETTER TO PARENTS 



Blue Valley High School 
100 South iHne Street 
Lakewo<xl Ohio 44107 
October^ 1976^ 




Dear Parents/ Guardian: 



The consumer education cla^ at Blue Valley High is planning a field trip to Logan's 
Deparfmen\ Store on Thursday, CMober 23rd; Mr. Marting, tftflTstore representative, will 
conduct' alpout 28 student^ myself, and another teacher' oii a toyr around the^store/ T^e 
purpose of the trip is to introduce' student to 'the different Idnde of meFchandise and services 
ovaildbl^ in a department store, and to let them learn about the'store a^ke employees see it. 

A bus will leovfe the school at 1 0:Q0 a. m: and retixm by noon. Permission ^of yojur (son, 
daughter) to pgrticipote is requested. ' , . * ^ . 




Janet Miles , 
- Teacher of Gohsumer Education 



I hereby givltmy permtssion for 
' 4o take part in the field trip* 



(Name of Student) 



' (Parent or Guardian) 
^'^Igme telephone No^ ^ 

\ Incite 1. 



V 



Directing a Field Trip 



Directing a field trip involves more than making 
tfd^l arrangements and seeing that.thetrip runs 
8nfK)0thly, because ttie fieW trip is only part oKa 
!<$tal. learning e)V)eri6nce whifcK begins ;^nd ends 
in thexlasdroom. Preparing students for the trip 
and reVpwing It with them afterwards are as im- 
>nanX as the trip itself. ; 



Preparatfon - ^ ^ 

Before students ^e taken on a field trip/tftf^y 
shoukJ.be piotivatefto ms^ke the trip.»Questions, 
discussion^,' problems, arxl other meth6ds.can be 
used to arcruse student interest. StudentI should 
also Kpow what t6 expect from tbejrip. Back- 
ground information may be provided through 
reading assignments, projects, demonstrations, 

J reports, filrT\g, t€>*pes, slides, and other materials to 
help focus their interest on a particular objec- 
tive(s) and what you want thepi to get out of the 

' experience. 

Whether you accompany them of riot, students 
need to know what they will be doing during the 
trip. Once the agenda has been approved and 
confirmed, you can use it as a guide to help stu- 
dents plaq^specific activities. For example. if4he 
agerxja in- . 

- eludes an 
interview 
with a de- ^ 
partment « 
store repr^ 
sentative. 

, students can 
^^^^jjrepare a list 
ot questions 

- to aiisk during 
the inter- 
view, tf 

Irket 

llan- 

, packaging, students can decide ahead ,of 

*time which foods they are most intere^ed in, and 
the teacher can assign respof>sibilit»esto different 
students or groups of students., 

• No matter how clear their impressions are at the 
time, students won't remember every detail of the 
trip when it's over. Notes, drawings, t^pes, photo- 
graphs, and other records made during the trip will 
help thelfh rerpember it. The type of record you 
ke^p of a fieM trip will depend on the particular 
f lekitrip and on the learning activities which follow 
it up. For instance, students who attend a fashion 
show might want to tak^ skdfch pads or cameras 
alon^ so they can review and discuss aspects of 





the show when they return to class. Cassette tape, 
recorders are a corwenient way to record inter- 
views or spontaneous student observations at the 
site^ Student^ can listen to* them later to make 
organized notes or prepare written reports and 
evaluattons of the trip. The kind(8) of records 
needed^ who will be responsible for making them, 
and how they will be used after the trip shouW be 
discussed with, students^at the same tin^e other 
student activities are planned. 

Pertinent instructions about the trip ^h .as 

agendas, 

* • maps, direc- 

tions, 
checklists,' 
along wita 
informatipn 
about trans- 
portation, 
meals, safety 
regulations, 
etc., should^^ 
be prepared 
as harxjouts 
ar)d distri- 
buted in ad- 
vance so that 
students can 

read them before the trip. Students should be ad- 
vised also about personal needs such as the 
amount of money r>eeded, appropriate clothing, 
desirable grooming, etc. 

Remember that the behavior of both you and 
your students reflects on the school, arxl 
influences the attitudes of others toward you r pro- 
gram. Students shoutd be informed of the rules of 
condufct they are expected to^observe during the 
trip. If students will be meeting people at the site, 
you may want to brief them on making introduc- 
tions, answering questions about themselves, ex- 
pressing thanks, etc., and have them rehearse in 
the classroom ahead of time. ^ 

A day or two before the trip, appointments, 
travel, food, arnJ other arrangen>ents should be 
verified to make sure that the trip goes as planned. 
This is particularly important if the trip has been 
scheduled very far in advance. Students on indi- 
vidual or small group trips who wiH not tjd jccom- 
panied by you should meet with you shortly beiore 
the trip to make sure they ace prepared. 
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Conducting the Trip 

Conducting student^ on a group fibld trip re- 
quires a special effoi^ on your part. It-also requires 
an ability to supervise students and coordinate all 
activities so that per^ns at the site are inconveni- 
enced as little as possible. ^ 

Attendance should be checked by the tesTcher 
and/or student leaders to'protect students' well- 
being and safety, A roster with the names and 
emergency telephone numbers of all participants 
carl be used to check the whereabouts of students 
immediately- before and after the trip, -and from 
tinia^o time during the trip if jiecessary. 

. Normally, traveling to and from thedestrnation is 
not part of the planned instruction of the trip, and 
Students pass the tim^ relaxing and enjoying 
themselves. However, if there are points of interest 
along (he way, the teacher should point them out. 




Announcements arid instructions given to stu- 
dentsduring the trip shou Id be clear and audible. If 
a host is to meet students upon arrival at the des- 
tination point, for example, theieacher or a desig- 
nated student should greet the host and announce 
his or her name and title to the group loudly 
enough for all to hear. Tours may t)e divided into 
several smaller groups either before or after arrival 
so that the teacher, students, and persons at the 
site can speak in a normal voice and see without 
difficulty. 

The emphasis of a group field trip is on the 
concerns. of the group as a whole. However, if 
opportunities arise for individual students to ask 
questions related to their special interests, they 
$hould be given the chance to do so 

If the agenda has been fdllowed as planned, the 
groojp should be ready to. leave the site at the 
scheduled time. The tej^her and/or student(s) 
should express a|y)reciation for the visit 

Foliow-up Activities 

Shortly after the trip, students 'should be en- 
couraged to>evaluate the experience. If the teac her 
did not accompany students on the trip, a group 




discussion should be held so that students tS\ 
review high.lights of the trip with the teacher. Con- 
ferences and 
discussions 
following 
field trips 
should direct 
students to 
summarize 
the experi- 
ence, and to 
indicate how 
it contrib- 
uted toward 
the intended 
objective. 

Learning 
activities fol- 
lowing the trip may include written or oral reports, 
discussions, trip evaluations, or other activities 
through which student feedback can be obtained. 
Student feedback is useful in two w^ys: (1) it 
serves to clarify, reinforce, and summarize the ex- " 
penence for students; and (2) It tells you Kow suc- 
cessful the trip^was in terms of helping students 
attain the objective(s) of the trip. 

Questions stimulated by the trip can become the 
basis for (additional) reading assignments or proj- 
ects Another type of follow-up activity is to have 
students share wh^ they learned with other stu- 
dents or mfennbers of the community. An individual 
student migtrt present a brief talk, for instance, or 
Students co^ld write an interesting account of the 
trip for tKe schoel paper or a local newspaper. 
Mementos, such as objects, posters, pictures, 
brochures, or other things related to the trip can be , 
assembled to make bulletin boards/ exhibits, 
scrapbooks, etc. 

Students can be helped to write thank-you let- 
ters to persons they melt at the site The teacher 

should express thanks, 
preferably in writing or 
by tehaphone, to all 
those who made the trip 
possible. This is a 
cormnon courtesy 
which* will increase 
their willingness tchelp 
in the future. 

' School officiate 
sometimes require the 
teacher to submit a 
short, written report on 
the field trip. jRegard- 
less of Whether a report 
is required, it is a good 
practice to submit one 
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because it provides schoo^ admimgfrators with a 
record of the trip, and it paves Ifte way for their 
support oi future fi^ld trip requests. 




You may wisMo view the slidertapepresentjpition, "Field- Trips — The Use of 
CorpmXinity Resources/* to get ideas about the different kinds of learning 
jpa^urces which are available m your community. 



Optional 
Activity 




ifvQu have spec if it questions*related ^o your reading, or if you would like 
•acWitional information or advice about directing field trips, you may wish to 
arrange through your resource person to meet with and interview a voca- 
tional teacherwHo has directed individual andl^r group field trip^. 

You npJ^wish^to structure the interview around certain key questions; e.g., 

• Why is- a field trip advantageous as an instVuctional method? 

• When is a field trip more suitable than another instructional methpd'^ 
' • What piaii^s^n the communily have good potential as learning re- 



sources^ 



• What types of problems are associated with individual anci/pr group 
field trips? 



The fpllowlftg. Items check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet. Directing Field Trips, pp. 6-15. Each 'of the seven items 
requires a sfhort essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and 
make sure you respond! to all parts of^ach item. ' • 



SELF-CHECK 

1. Imagine that you overhear two teac^^ers hgving this conversation- 
Mr. Jones: I don't think I'd ever cohsidej^taking my students on a field tripfitybu ask me, it's a waste ^ 
of time. I mean, why drag studentslback and forth to a place they're probably not 
interested in anyway, v/hen theyn^an ^it in class, watch a movie^ and learri exactly tITe 
same thing? ' ^ 

Ms. White: That's for sure. Students can get evferything they need nght in school. They want tot^l^ • 
field trips just so they can goof off. I can't tlfink of a single reason why anyone should 
ever take a field trip. > 

Can you think of some reasons why you might wapt to organize a field trip? What would you like tosay 
to Mr Jones and Ms. Whits'? • \ . 
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f 2. Describe the relative advantages of individua* fieW trips and group field trips (i.e.. what kinds of 
I I .» situiationacall for individual field trips, and what Idnds call for git)up field trips?). 




3. A teacher is planning a field trip for a small group of students. His admrnistrator wants to know why 
---he's rK>t taking the whole class. "After all,*' shp says, "if they give guided tours, why not take 
everyone?" 

What are some reasons the teacher might mentk>n that wouM support this plan to take a srriall^up 
of students instead of the whole class? 
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4. J^cplain why you need corrmunfty cooperation to direct a field trip.. 




5: II Qf»e of your students told you, "I lost that letter you gpve roe to'take home to my parents alwut the 
field trip; but they said it's O.K. if I go," what would you do, and why? 
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The field trip is part of a total lea/ning experience which begins and ends in the classroom. What part ^ 
of the total experienfce takes place in the classroom, and why is this part important? 



1 



7 ./What is^a "successfur^ field trip, and^'ow does a telpher know whetrier the trip was successful? 
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Compare your completed written responses on the Self-Qheck with the 
Model Answers given belQw. Your responses need.not exactly duplicate 
the model responses; however, you should have covered the same major 
poiRts. . <f • 



' MODEL ANSWERS 

1/ r Field trips are useful in a number of ways. . 3 

• They Qffer immediate, real-world axperi- 
ences which are often more memorable 
and fhOTB enjoyaWe than regular class- ^ 
room learning experiences. 

• They\make students aware of eVeryday^ 
learning opportunities outside the class- 

, room in the coTnmunity. • \ 

• They teach students the relevance and im- 
portance of the instruction-they ffeceive in 
the classroom , * , , 

• Thtey ^ive students a realistic, up-tonjate 
view of the information, skills, and equip- 
ment associated with actual jobs 

• They foster student,^parent, and commu- 
*^-->^ity participation in the instructional pro- 

gram. ^ \ ^ 

Mr. Jones does not realize that field tnps . 
should not be imposed on students who are 
j;probably not interested," but should be de-' 
ligned to meet the needs and interests'ot stu- 
dents. Furthermore, he has assumed that stu- 
-dent's can learn as much from watcKing a movie 
as they can from being involved in a real-world 
experience, and that a movie is available which 
can teach them exactly the same thing that a 
tailor-made leafnii^iM<penence can' te^ich' ' 
them * 

Ms. Wbjte seeftlSf^^^feel that field tripsrare 
something you do iwilead of teaching Field 
tnps are a method of teaching, and many learn- 
ing opportunities do exist outside of the class- 
room 

2. Individiml field tnp$ are advantageous 
when — ^ 

• students need remedial on enrfchment experiences 

• students are woftTi^ on ihdiv^duat prQiecls^ 
students have individual 'responsibilities within a. 
group 

. • individual interviews are ne^ed 

• a group of students would disrupt the normal field 
situation 

Group field trips are advantageous when— 

• g(^ided tours are available 

• different experiences are available at the same site 

• more than one viewpoint is deeiraljle 
* • students are working on a group prdject 
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Several considerations are involved in selectr 
ing a field trip — the objective, the needs and 
interests of students. &nd the sitgation in which 
the trip occurs. Since a field, trip is seldom the 
only v^ay to achieve an objective, the teacher 
may wish to use a variety of methods.' Since , 
every stuflent has special needs and Interests, 
what is^uitable for some students may not be 
suitable for others. 

The situation itself influences the trip. Stu- 
dents may beworking in smaWgroupson widely 
different projefcts. Some class members may 
have visited the site before. Even if tdurs-are 
available which can accommodate a large 
number of -students^ small group activities may ^ 
, be more appropriate than a total class tour, 
depending^on the objective(s) and the particu- 
lar students. In addition, snri all. groups are 
easier to coordinate artd perm*it'.fTiore freedom 
and flexibility within the group than large, 
groups . 

4 Since a field trip happens outside the class-^ 
room, the teacher needs community coopera- 
tion at various points during the trip Parents, 
hosts, and others who will assist nefed to be 
contacted when the trip* is being planned If 
transportation, meals, or other special ar- 
rangements must be made, the teacher will 
need cooperatidn from others •^aupervlSlon o\ 
student^ some|)|mes requires Qutside help as 

^well Community cooperation may be needed 
'^to arrange certain 'tolfow-up activities (e.g , 
newspaper releases, special presentations by ' 
students.community exhibits or displays, etc ). 

5 A record of parental consent is the teacher's 
and school's insurance against fiability that 

• could result from a mishap or accident dunng 
the' trip In some cases, telephoning the parent 
for verbal consent may be sufficient. However, a 
teacher who simply takes a student's wprd that 
"It's OK" with parents is asking for trouble 

6 Preparation/and follow-up aetivities are as 
important asthe field trip itself. If students don t 
know ahead of tinle what they should get out of 
the trip* their attention and Interest will proba- 
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bly^not be foeused on; the obiective(s) of the 
trip.-Preparation ig^particularfyjmportant when 
students take a field trip on their own, unac- 
companied by the teacher, because they are in 
charge of their own instruction at the site. 

^students are not encouraged to summarize 
^erxl evaluateitie experience after the trip, they 
may be left with unanswered questions or mis- 
undeistarxjings. Follow-up activftife help 
clarify arxj reinforce what was learned during 
the trip, and can lead*to new learning experi- 
enced. ' ' , ' 4 



7. 



A field trip is successful when the expprience 
it pl-oyides enables the students to attain the 
intended pbjective(s). A trip that runs smoothly 
according to planxan still be a flop if students ' 
have not benefited from the 6xperience. There- 
fore, it is important "to determine whether the 
tri^ was successful or not by getting feedback « 
from the students. Stpdent^feedback ni^y be . 
obtained through written or oral reports, 
teacher-student conferences, discussions, trip " 
evaluations, related assignments or projects,' 
and other follow-up activities. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your com pleted Self-Check shoukJ have covered the same maior pomts as 
the model respojr^s. If you missed some points or have questions atx)ut any additional pQints you 
made, review the matef'ial jn the information sheet. Directing Field Trips^ pp. 6-15, or check with your 
resource ^rson If necessary. • - 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




in asimulated situation, director critiquethedirectionof an individual field 
trip. . 



NOTE: Tlw next two activities involve role^playing wHh a peer. If a peer is 
not available to you, proceed directly to the explanation of the alternate 
activity below. - ^ 



You will be cooperating with one of your peer^ in planning an individual 
field trip for him/her. 



You will be helping your peer carry out the planned field trip, and dis- 
ing the experience with him/her in a follow-up Tnterview. 



Your performance in directing an individual field trip will be evaluated by 
\ your pder, using the Individual Field Trip Chwklist, 23-24. 



Ybuwill be reading the Case Scripts, pp. 25-26, and writing critiques of tWe 
performance of the teachers described. 




You will be evaluating your competendy in critiquing the teachers' perfor- 
mance in-directing individual field trips by comparing your completed 
critique with the Model Critiques, p. 27. 
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NOTE: The next two activities involve role-playing with a peer. If a peer is 
not available to you. turn to p. 25 for an explanation of the alternate activity. 



In cooperation with one of your peers, select an objective in your occupa- 
tional.area and discuss how art individual field trip might be used to help 
your peer^ttain that objective. ^ 

NOTE: Your peer may either role-play a^tudent. or select an instructional 
objective which he/she actually desires ,to attain. 



Survey the community for available resojurces which will help the peer 
attain the objective and, together with the peer, select a destination and 
plan an agenda for the tripSf you are teaching, or expect to teach, at the 
secondary level, prepare a written request for parental consent. 



Help your peer carry out the field trip by obtaining information, scheduling 
and confirming appointments, coordmathig travel and meal arrange- 
ments, preparing handouts, discussing or rehearsing specific orvsite ac- 
tivities, and providing other assistance as necessary. 

Follow-up the individual field trip'with a conference and/or other activities 
which will help the peer evaluate the experience 



A copy of the' Individual Field Trip Checklist is provided in this learning 
experience. <3i ve this copy to y6«r peer after he/she agrees to assist you in 
order to ensure that he/she knows what to look for in youf performance 
HoweLpr, indicate that the checklist is to be completed after the follow-up 
activiTOS are finished. 
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INDIVIDUAL FIELD TRIP^HECKLIST 

T ■ ' 

Dirtctiont: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the^following performance components was nof accomplished, '. 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- o*w 

'cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

.'to execute, place an X in the N/ A box. . fw»ur<* p»r»on 



/ • 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



>y ,$> ^ 

r 

B«fofe th« trtp< the teacher: 

identified 
ftold trip 



1. identified an objective which lends it&elf to the use of an individual q j-^ j-^ j~j 



2. identified community resources which would help you attain the i — i.^ r — i i — i 
objective I — J I — f I — I 

3. helped you select a destination for a field trip □ □ □. 

4. helped you plan an agenda which was feasible and convenient to j-^ j-^ q 
carry out ^^^^ ^^^^ ___ 

5. helped you plan specific on-site activities □ □ □ □ 

6. considered your needs and interests in planning the field trip □ □ □ □ 

7. provided background information or experiences which prepared i — i i — i i — i j— i 
you tor the trip ... I — I I — II — I LJ 

8. helped make and confirm appointments, travel, meal, and other i — | i — i f — i j— i 
arrangements for the trip * * . . . I — I I — I. LJ ^ I — i 

9. advised you about clothing, grooming, money, and other personal q 

10. explained ru4es of conduct for the trip □ □ □ d 

11. provided handouts and materials to assist you during the trip j-^ O D Q 

^.^..7 □ □ □ □ 



12. prepared a written request for parental consent 
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After the trip, the teacher: 

13. helped you summarize what yoa^earned during the trip 

14. ^ helped yoa evaluate the trip in terms of your progress-^ward th^ 

objective ; . . - , 

1 5. expressed and/or helped you express thanks to all those who made 
the trip possible- 

16. provided follow-up activities to clarify, reinforce, or extend what you 
learned-cjunng the trip ... 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the tpacher and resource person should meet to determine what Additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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□ □ 
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□ □ 
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□ □ 


□ 
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M Altemat^^ 
1^ Activity 



The following Ca\se Scripts describe how two vocational teachers directed 
individual field trips. Read each of the case scripts, and then explain In 
writing (1) thb strengths of the teacher's approacri, (2) the weaknesses of 
the teacher's approach, dnd (3) how the teacher shoUW have treated 
his/her responsibilities. ' ^ 



CASE SCRIPTS 

Case Script 1 : 

Mn Clyde Jones is an industrial arts teacher at Blue 
Valley High School, Shortly after he returned home 
from school one day John Pierce telephoned him 
and they had the following conversation: 



Mr Pierce: 

Hello, are you the shop teacher at Blue Valley 
High? 

Mr, Jones: 

Yea. 



Mr. Pierce: 

This is John Pierce at McBuff s. There's a kid 
here— Bill Green — did' you send him over? 

Mr. Jones: 

Yes, Bill's my student. I told T)im to get in touch with 
you because he's interested in seeing your mi- 
crofinishing machine 



Mr. Pierce: 

Well, we'r^retty busy here today and the boss is 
away ort^fB^Ton. That machine is bacK with a 
bunch of hazardous stuff and I don't think our 
insurai^e covers him. We don't let outsiders go 
back t\WB. He needs rubber soles and a hard hat. 
We might be able to work it out. btit I don't know 
unless I talk to the boss. 

Mr. Jones: 

I see. Well, in that case, could you just talk to Bill 
abou^the machine"^ He wanted to know what mi- 
crofin)shing is, and I figured you'd be the^ne to 
know. 

Mr Pierce: !^ 

Well, I could tell him some things, but I neally don't 
have much time nght now. 

Mr. Jones: 

O.K.: anything you can do for hirh I'd appreciate. 

Mr. Pierce: , . • 

0 K., I'll see what I can do 
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Case Script 2: 

Ms. Els% Whlt9 Is a home economics teacher at 
Blue Valley hfigh SchooL One of her students, 

' Susan Sweetwater, dropped by her office to talk 
about the coming $ummer vacation. During their 

'^cqnversation, Susan mentiohed thai she and her 
fainlly were going to New York City over vacation, 
and that the McCall's National Sewing Contest 
was going to be hbid whil^ they<^ere there, 

SuMn: 

Trrt hoping I can go watcti the contest. I'm really 
excited about it. 

M». White: ' ^ . 

That soupds like a lot of fun. You've done a ^c- 
tacular job this^ear designing your own patterns. 
You know, WKen you're in New York, yoi^ ought to 
take a fiel^rip and look at the fabric stores on 
Fourth Avenue. They have everything — you just 
can't believe the variety. 

Susan: 

Well, I'm not sure how much time we're going to 
have. 

Ms. White: 

If you're really interested in fabrics, let me show 
you this. 

Ms. Whitff takes from her file a scrapbook tliat one 
of her former students had made. , * 

iMs. White: 

You know Jill Garnish, don't you? 
Ms. White leafs through the scrapbook. 



Ms. White: 

She wm^\n New York over Easter break and col- 
lected all these lovely swatches. Look at the« 
sketches she made to show how she'd use each 
one in interior decorating. She was doing a project 
on home furnishings at the time. I think I still have 
the listof places she went to somewhere in my file. 

Ms. White sifts thrbugh the file again, and hands 
Susan a sheet of paper, 

Ms. White: . . ' 

/ Herd, why don't you take this along with you? 

^usaa looks unenthusiasttc, - * 

Susan: 

^.K., I guess I really should try to get interested in 
interior dtsign. Right now I'm mainly interested in 
dres^ design. Mayb^l ought to go to someof these 
place$|nstead of going to the contest. 

Ms. White: 

I know Jill really enjoyed "taking a field trip. Why 
don't you ask her to help you pick out a ie)N places 
to. see? You might as well, as long as you're going 
to be there anyway. 

Susan: ^ 

, O.K., I'll do that. ^ 

Susan geis up to leave. 
Ms. White: 

Good! Have a great time on yourvacation. Dropme 
a card if you think of it. 4 
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Compare your corflpleted ^j^ritten critiques of the Case Scripts with the 
Model Critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses; however, you should have covered the same major 
points. 



MODEL CRtTIQUES 

Cafe Script 1 : 

Although Mr. JoDes has recognized hisstudent%, 
need for an individiial field trip, and has identified 
an appropriate site, he bas obviously nojt 
scheduled the trip in advance or helped Bill plan it. 
Although capable students can sometknes make 
contacts ^nd schedule appointments' on their 
own, the teacher should advise them concernfng 
whQjo cldntact and the proper procedures for 
doing so. Since Mr. Jones simply told Bill to "aet in 
touch" with McBuff 's, it is possible that Bill'did not ' 
understand that he should have contacted the 
bossfo schedule an appointment befoi^ dropping 
by after schooL 

Had Mr. Jones obtained information in advance 
about the shop, he would h&ve known that Bill 
would need special shoes anfJ a hardo&t, and he 
would have known whether Bill would be covered 
under McBuff 's insurance policy, or whefher he 
' would be traveling at his own risk. 

Mr, Jones made two' mistakes in asking Mr. 
Pierce to talk to Bill about the machine In thf first 
place, Mr. Pierce is too busy and is totally unpre- 
pared to tafk to Bill. In the second place, telling Bill 
about the machine is hardly the sam.e as showing 
him the machine. 

The telephone conversation indicates that Mr. 
Jones knows atmost nothing about the field trip he 
is directing for Bill. Certainly, he has done little to 
prepare Bill other than send him elsewhere for 
help. 

Among other things. Mr Jones should have 
lOoKed around for other resources to make sure 
- that sending Bill to McBuff s was the most reason- 
able choice; he should have contacted proper au-^ ' 

thorities there to get permission for Bill to visit, he ^ ^ , 

should have informed Bill of when he was to go 

there and who he was to contact; and he should : . . * ' 

have helped Bill plan some speSfic things he i» 
would Nke to get out of the trip, other than just 

seeing the machine. . * 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critiqjjes should have covered thejfame major points as 
;the mod^l responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
/ made! review the material in the information sfjpet. Directing Field Trips, pp. 6-15. or check with yo0 
resource ^rson if necessary. ^ ^ - " , 



Case Script 2: 

Ms. White passed up an opportunity to help 
SusaiT extend her dress designing project intq the 
summer vacation. Instead of encouraging her to 
attend the^ontest. Ms. White handed her a canned 
field trip which was probably rich in educational 
possibilities for Jill Garnish, but had little to do 
with Susan's unique needs and interests. Ms. 
White displays interest and enthusiasm in showing 
Susan ascrapbook, but that doesn't give her much 
help in planning the learning experience. In addi- 
tion, herlnvitation to '*drop me a card if you think 
of it" doe^not constitute very thorough planning 
for following up on Susans fit Id trip. 

At the very least. Ms. White should have encour- 
aged Susan to follow through on her plans to 
watch the contest. She might have helped Susan 
identify what it was she wanted to learn by watch- 
ing the contest. She could have suggested that 
Susan take along a sketch pad or camera so she 
could remember the experience better after the 
trip was over. 

Ms. White could also have suggested follow-up 
activities — a schcol newspaper article, a class re- 
port, an informal talk in front of a local club— 
which would help Susan get as much as possible 
xiutof theexperence ''Drop me a card if you think 
^f It" could have been rephrased. "I want to get 
together with you next fall to talk about the trip " 
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^ Learning E)tperlence 



OVERVIEW 




Inti simulated situation, direct or critique the^directron of a group field trip. 



r 



NOTE: The next two activities involve roie-playipg with J^jk, If peers are 
not^ available to you, proceed directl/td^ explanation of4he alternate 
ttctivity t)elow. 




Actiyty 





I You will IM selecting a student (>Bffonnance objective in your occupational 
area which lends itself to the use of group field trip. 



You will be conducting peers on the planned fiekJ'trip, and meeting with 
them after the ftip to evaluate the experience. f 




Your perfqrmance-trf directing a group field trip will be evaluatecH^y your 
peers, using the Group Field Trip Checklist, pp. 33-42. 



You will 
perform 



iHlipdding the Case Studies,'pp. 43-45, and writing critiques of the 
naK cf the teachers described. \^ . 




You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacheri' perfor* 
manoe in directing group field trips by comparing your completed 
critiques with the Model Critiques, pp. 47-48. • 
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^ Optional 
^Activity ^ 



You may wish to attend a group fiel^ trip to observe arr experienced 
teacher directing an actual field trip. 



^ Dptional \ 
^Activity ^ 



You may wish to view a locally-prod uced videotape of a teacher directing a 
field trip, and to critique that teachers performance. 
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NOTE: The nex?tvJ^Gtiviti**rtft^ with peers. If peers are 



.not avanat>le to you, t^^rn Xo^p. 43 ioh^mcffiar^^^^oi the alternate activity. 



^Select a student perfQrmance obj©cti\(e in ydur occupational area vyhich 
lends itself to the use of a group field trip. 



Ask 3-5 of-your peers^ to 'assist you in this learning experience by role- 
playing students' who are participating in a group field trip. 

Surrey the ^co.mm unity for avallaljle resources and select a destination 
which will.tielp studenfs achieveihe objective. (You noay wish to involve 
ydur pe^4fi Electing a site if more than one suitable place is available.) 
Obtain information and make arrangements as necessary to plan a tenta- 
tive agenda for the trip. If you are teaching, or expect to teach, at the 
seConflary level, prepare consent forms. 

Involve your peers in planning on-site activities and brief them on the* 
. purpose and agenda for the trip 

' Conduct your peers on the field trip and provide assistance ^nd instruction 
as necessarV^to enhance student learning-durmg the trip. 

Follow up the field trip with a discussion or other activities which will help 
your peters evaluate^the experience,. . * 



'^Multiple 'copies of the Group Field Trip Checklist are provided in this 
learning experience. Give a copy to each j^r afterhe/she agrees to assist 
you in order to ensure that each knows what to look for in your perfor- 
mance. However, indicate that the checklists are to be completed atter the 
follow-up activities are finished. ^ V 
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Dkaptions: Place an^X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate* that^'*^ 



each df the follo\*lng petformance components was not accomplished, 
partially ^Kjcomplished. or fully acicomplished. If. because of special cir- 
cumrtances, a performance cornponent was not appliaable. or impq|sible 
to execute, place an X,in the N/A box. 



.RMOurca P»r*on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Before the trip, the teacher: 

I. kJentified an objective which lends itself to the use of a group fiel^ q .j— j j— j Q 

Z identified community resources which would help you attain the j— |^ j—j j~| 

3. selected or helped .yoCi select a destination for a field trip . . . □ □ □ □ 

. 4. explained how the trip' would help you attain the objective CZl . D D CU 

5. planned an agenda which was feasible and convenient to carry 04it . 

A 6. ihvolved you in planning specific on-site activities CD Q IZl Q 

7. explained your individual responsibilities during the trip □ □ □ □ 

8. provided background information on experiences which prepared' [ i j if I PI 
you for the trip •••I — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

9. made and confirmed appointments, travel,^ meal, and other ar- i i | i | i rn- 
rangements for the trip -i- . — ' ' — ' — ' ^ — ' 

10. advised you about cipthing, grooming, money, and other personal j—j j—j 

needs • • • • • • • * • 

II. explained rules of conduct for the tnp D Q D O 

12. provided handouts and materials to assist you during the trip . . □ □ □ □ 

13. prepared a written request for parental consent . ' □ □ □ □ 

14: prepacked an itemized budget for the trip Q OCH EU 

15. prepared a trip roster with names and telephone numbers to call in j i i i i i rn 

case of emergency ^ ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' 

34 ' 
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Durinig th« trip, th« teacher 

16. checked attendance against the trip roster 



17. was available when you needed information or assistance 



18. showed concern for your comfort and your ability to see and hear 
' clearly \ _ 

^tfl. directed your attention to the objectlve(s) df the trip 



20. expressed and/or helped you express thahks to all those who made 
the trip possible 

After the trip, the teacher:^ 

21. helped you sumoiarize'what you learned during the trip , ^ 



22. helped you evaluate the trip, in terms of your progress toward the 
object! ve(s) .., 

23. provided follow-up activities toclarify, reinforce, orextend what you 
learned during the trip * 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All Items must receive PULL, or ^f/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
' PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what add itional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in orde? to re^ich competency in the weak area{s). 
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GROUP FIELD TRIP CHECKLISfT 



i: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL or FULL box to 'indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, dr fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
iumstances, a performance component was hot appticable, or impossible 



t6 execute, piece an X in the N/ A box.. AMourM p»non 



=F 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Before the trip, the teacher: 

1 . identified an objective which lends itself fo the u^ of a group field q ^ q q 

2. identified community resources which would help you attain the i — i i — i f — i rri. 
objective , LJ LJ LJ LJ 

3. select^ or helped you seltet a destination for a field trip . □ □□ □ 

4 explained how the trrp would help you attain the objective 

5. planned an agendawhi^^^asfeasibte and convenient to carry out . □ □ □ d 

6. involved you in planning specific on-site activities '. . . □ on. □ 

7. explained your individual responsibilities during the^rip . . □ □ □ o 

8. provided fcacl^groundinformatior) on experiences which prepared i— i | — |— i ' |— i 
you for the trip .. .:/ I — I I — II — I I — I 

9. made and confirmed appointments, travel, meal, and other ar- i— n i — i i — i r-n 
rangements for the trip . I— I I— I I — I U 

10. advised you atK)ut clothing, grooming, money and other qprsonal q q 

11. explained rules of conduct for the trip □ □□ □ 

12. provided handouts and materials to assist you duriog the trip . . 

13. prepared a written request for parenfdl consent . . . □ □ □ □ 

14. prepared an itemized budget for the trip . . . □ □ □ 

16. prepared a trip roster with names and telephone numbers to call in r — i i — i i— i 

case of emergency ' . . I — I I— J I— I L—J 

\ 
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checked attendance against the trip roster 

17. was available when you needed information or assistance 



18. showed concern for your comfort and your ability to see and hear 
clearty T 

19. directed your attention to the objective(s) of the trip 

20. expressed and/or helped you express thanks to all those who made 
the trip possible 

AflM the trip, the teacher: 

21. helped you summarize what you learned during the trip 

22. helped you evaluate the trip^n terms of your progress toward the 
objective(s) 

23. prQvktod follow-up activities to clarify, reinforce, or extend what you 
teamed during the trip . , .. 
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LEVELOF PERFORMAMCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person shotlkj meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak areas'). 
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GROUP HELD TRIP CHECKUST 



INraciOM: Piacd an X in the NO. PAFtTIAL or FULL box to indicate that ^ 

each of the following perfonnance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished; If. because of special cir* ^ 

cumstffiices, a performance component was not applitibble, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. - . #. ♦ R«oure«p»n 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



BelCMna the trip, the teacheri 

1 . identified an ot>iective which lends itself to the use of a group fiejd 
trip ' 

2. identified community resources which would help you attain the 
ot>iectt^ — 

3. selected or helped you select a destination for a field trip 

4. explairted how ^he t/(p would help you attain the objectrve 

5. planned an agerKlawhich was feasible arxi convenient to carry out . 

6. involved you in planning specific on-site activities 

"Plained your individual responsibilities during the trip 



8. provKKT- ^: . ^-^unu information on Experiences which prepared 
ypufortheiii^ 

9. made arxJ confirmed appu., ..nents, travelg^al. and other ar- 
rangements for the trip 

idf advised you atx>ut cfothing, grooming, moriey, and othe*^ personal 
needs , 

11. explained rules of conduct for the trip r 

12. provided harxtouts and materials to assist you during the trip . . 

13. preparBCl a written request for parental consent ^ 

14. prepared an itemized tHidget for the trip ^. .. 

15. prepared a trip roster with names and telephone numt)ers to call in 
cato of emergerKy 
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During the trip, the teacher 

16. checked attendance against the trip roster 



□□□.pX- 

17. was available when you needed information or assistance . □ □ □ w 

18. showed concern for your comfort and your ability to see and hear q-j ' 

19. \lirected youf attention to the objective(s) of the trip 

. 20. expressed anfl/or helped you express thanks to all those who made r — | i — | i — l- fH ^ 
the trip possible. . . . I I LJ LJ \jj 

After the trip, the teacher: - i — i ^ i — i i — u rtl 

21. helped you summarize what you learned during the trip I I ^1 — I LlJ uU - 

22. helped you evaluate the trip in term^of your progress toward the i — i ^ i — u i— i pn ' 
objective(s) I I L4 LJ* UJ 

23. provided follow-up activities to clarify, reinforce, or extend what you i — i i — | | — l 
learned during the trip L_J / I — I Lj. LJ. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responds] If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher anS resource person should meel to determ/ne,what3dditional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the we^K area(s). « ^ ^ 



GROUP FIELD TRIP CHECKLIST 



Ntme 



Dirtctlont: Place an X in NO, PARTIAL, or t^ULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance conhponents vvas notaccomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully^ccomplished. If, because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance componentwas not applicable, or frnpossible 

to execute, place an X in ttie.N/A box. . rmomtc* p«non 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Before the trip, the teacher: 

l.^dentified an objective wh^ch lends itself tathe use of a group field q q q ^ |~j * 
*^ Z ideiitified community resources ^ich would help you at\^ the Q-j 
9; sej^ted or helped yeu select a destination^ for a field trip , 

4. explained how the trip would. help you attain the objective □. □ □ □• 

*5. ptennedanagendawhich w^s feasible and convenient to carry Oijt . 
6; involved you in^planning specific on-site %ctivittBs . . ?. . . 

7. explained your individual responsibilities dufing the trip . 

8. provided bfBkgrQund infofrtration on experiences which pna pared rpi i — i i — i ' 
you for me' trift-^ 1 LJ LJLJ LJ 



9. made and confirmed appointments, travel, meal, and o|bpr ar- i — i i — i i — i i — w 

' rangements for the trip > I I 1 \ I I LJ 

JO- advised you about clothing, grooniing, r^eney, and ofter personal r~\ . [71 I — I Pi 

\' needs v^ .* 'I I- Ui^ l I LJ 

11. SK^plained rules of conduct for the trip^ . . . . , 

12. proyldecf handogts and materials to as[sist you during the trip . . 

13t preparecl a^written request for parental con#ht . . . □ □"□ :Q 

14. prepared an itemized budget lor Ihe trip ..... . . □ □ □• n 

15. prepared a t^ip roster with names and telephoifenumbersto call in i — i i — i i — i r— i 
■caae of iBipergency . .-r. ..i — i I I I I I I I I 
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During lh^tifp,tlw teacher Fl fl I""! Fi- 
le. ehecked^^Bance against the trip roster . . ^ I — I <^ L — I I — v . 1--J 

17. was available whert you needed information or assistant^ . □ □ □ □ 

18- stvovved concern for your comfort and your ability to an and hear i — i i — i i — i pn 

♦clearly |^ l_l LJ LJ LJ 

19. directed your attention ^the object!ve(s) ofjhe trip . . . 

20. expressed and/of helped you express thanks to all those who made i — i i — i i — i |~| 
the trip possible 1 #. LJ LJ LJ LJ 

AfterilM trip, the teacher f~I Pi PI fl 

'21. herpedWroi: Summarize what you learned during ttie trip. i — 1 L— I I — I L — I 

22. iklpea fOii evaluate the trip in terins of your progress toward the • i — i i — i | — i r*~l 
^ ol>jective(s); ..r. . LJ LJ LJ LJ i 

23. provided follow-up activities to diarify, reihforcd.orextend^hatyovi r*~| [T~j j — I / 
learned during the trip ...... V ^ LJ ILJ LJ L_M 

%EVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive POLL, orfJ/'A responses. If any item receives a NO.or 
% PARTIA). response, the teacher and resource person should mo^l^ determine what additional activities 



the teacher^i^ed^Ja^:ompJete in order to reach competency in the w^karea(§). 
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GROUP FIELD TRIP CHECKLIST 

^■*'<)hjtiioriii^qipe an X in the NO, PARTIal. or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the' following performancd components was not accomplished, 
parttodly accomplished, or fully accoimwshed. If. because of special cir- 
riMiithnron a perfbrmance compbn^t was not applicable, of impossible 
ti^^ute, place an X ih the N7A box. 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



before the MfMlha>tMvclMr: "^^H ' *^ 

oul^l 



/ > / 



1. Identified afijDbjTOtiveNvhic^ q q j~j '^^ 

^ Identified community resourced which would help you attain the ^i — i i — i r— i #^ 

^ objective^ \ r. 1 — r I — I^L^ LJ. 

a selected^r helped you select a-destinatioq^r^ field trip . . 

4. explained how the trip weOI^ help you attain the objective . . 

5. .0tanne(^ an agenda which feasible and convenient to carry out . 

6. involved ypu in planning specific on-site activities r — L-J ! — I L-^,.I_J 

7. explained your incjividuad respo^bilittes during. the trip . . 

8. provided background information on experieneeawhiph pre i — i i — i rn 
V>u for the trjp l^J* LJ LJ , V 

. 9. made and ^nfirmed appointments, travel; meal, and other ar* i — i i — i i — i 

*^ rangenrwits for the trip ^ I — I 'I — | I — I 1— L 

10. .advised you, about ctothing, grooming, money, and ott)er*^r9onal I — i j — i i — i i — i ^ 

needs — V. . . l_J LJ I— I ^ ) ^ 

1 1 . explained rules of conduct for the trip . . . □ □ □ □ 



' » • ■ Dim □ □. 



12^ prtyvlded handouts and materials jto assist you during the trip 
13. piepsired a^ written requef^ for parental consent — < — iZ] 



14. prepared an ifemized budget for the trip \ ^ ..|% . . . . 

1 5. prepared a trip roster with narries and telephone fiumbers to call in ^ i-^ r*-n 

^ case of eml»rger>cy i :| — LJ* I — I I — I ^ / 



During th% trip, the teacher 

16.° checked attendance against the trip roster 



17. was available when you needed informatipn or assistant 

18. showed concern for yqur^otnfoJt'and youf^bftityl^^ 
clearly ; 



-I 



and hear 



^ 19., directed your Attention to the objective(s) of the trip 



20. expressed and/or helped you exore^s thanks to all those who made 
the trip possible.^ 

After the trip, ttte teacher: 0 

21. helped you^summarize wha^ou learned during the trip 



22. helped you evaluate the trip in terms of your progress toward the 
x)bjective(s) . . 

-23. provided follbw-up^tivitijps to clapfy, reinfdVee, orextend what you 
learned during the trip 



















□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 1 

U 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 
u 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 1 

□ 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 


n 

LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


□ 



LEVEL QF PERFORMANCE: Alf items must receive FULL, or N/A responses, ff any item receives a NO, or 
. PARTIALresponse, the tocher and resource person should^meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order* to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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The following Case Studies describe how three voppjHt^naKp^chers di- 
rected field trips. Read each of thecas^ studies, fentjlheh ^tain In writing 
Alternate ^ (1) the strengths of the teacher's approach. (2) tKe weaknesses of the 
Activity S teacher'f approach, and (3) how the teacher should have treated his/her 
responsibilities. 



Ij^ Activity 



CASE STUDIES 



Case Study 1 : 

Mr Clyde Jones bumped Into his friend, Mike 
Field, a technical education teacher at Blue Valley 
High School, as Mike^tormed out' of the princi- 
pal's office. "Hey. what's the hurry. Mike? Are you 
going to a fire?" Clyde asked. 

*'No." Mike answered. "You'll never believe what 
Dillon just said to me." 

■"Why. what happened?" Clyde asked. 

"Well, I was over at Leriy's Body Shopthis mocn- 
4n9^" began Mike, "and I was talking to Leroy about 
my car when I got this great idea. Why rTot bring the 
class down here and let them look at the Shop. I 
killed myself to get everything ready by my 1:00 
o'clock class. I drew a map and wrote out some 
questions for the students to ask Leroy ^ 

They were really Excited wher> I told them we 
were_going on a field trip instead of having class. If 
rd,^<nown how interested they were going to be, I 
could probably have arranged to go to B & W 
instead — they have a lot more room an^.more 
equipment. But Leroy's is close, I figured w6 could 
get there and back in an hour 



Anyway, when we got outside, I looked around to 
see who was there and I saw Wayne Moore and a 
couple of his friends get in a car and take off. "Phen 
everyone started asKing about taking the bus 
there. It's only eight blocks, but1 atiess kids are 
lazy these days. So I told them if tHjey wanted to 
take the bus they could. ^ 

We got there about 1 :30 ana±firoy showed us 
around. He worked on a car wnTTe they watched 
and he really gave them a lot^f pointers. They're 
going to need to know that stuff when we get to 
body work next week ^ 

We got b4ck around 3:00 so they were a little late 
to theirs: I asses, but I figured it was worth it until I 
found a note from Mr DiUon saying he wanted to 
see me. Wayne Moote's parents called while we 
w^^9i8fflEah<5 wanted td know why Wayne was at 
hpme ahd nftt in sc'hqol. How should I know? So 
now Dillon Wants to know all about the tnp—says 
be needs a complete repork I wish I'd listened to 
you in the tTf%t place You wCTe right. Field trips are 
\oo much of a N&ssle. " ^ . 
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Case Study 2: 

Ma Kris Ross, a heaKh occupations teacher at 
Blue VUley High School, wanted to take her dental 
technology (^^ss on a field trip. She decided to let 
'students help plan the trip. During a class discus- 
sion, they suggested several d ifferent sites, but the 
majority voted in favor of a trip to a university 
dental clinic in another city. The university was 
located near a private recreation pari(. and stu- 
dents decided to visit thOcClinic in the morning so 
they could have a picnic in the ^ark before returr>- 
ing to school 

Ms. Ross contacted the clink: director, who in- 
formed her of the range of treatments offered at 
the clink:. Together they planned a schedule whk:h 
altowed students to visit each part of the clink: in 
small groups Xhafi woukj rotite from area to area. 
, Since the clink: was approximately 75 miles 
away from the school, transportatbn had, to be 
. aiVanged. Ms. Ross composed a letter to send 
home with students requesting parent^ consent, 
and asking if parents coUkl help with transporta- 
tk>n. Sctyeral parenfe volunteered to help with the 
trip. 



Ms. Ross then prepared an-itemized budget for 
16 students. 4 paurents. and herself. whk:h in- 
cluded— .1 
Transportation in 

4. private cars $80.00 

Admission to 
recreation park 10.00 



' TOTAL . 90.00 
She sut>mitted the budget, along with the nan>es 
of students and parents partk:ipating in the trip 
and a detailed agenda, to^r Rothchikj. theschopi 
administrator. He reviewed it and informed Ms. 
Ross apok>getk:^ly that there were no funds avail- 
able for fiekJ trips. "Perhaps," he sakl. "we'll be 
able to swing it next spring." 

Ms. Ross called the clink: director and cancelled 
the trip and wrote notes to each of tfie parents who 
had volunteered to drive telling them that the trip 
was off. Students were disappointed but hopeful 
that they wpukj t>e able to go to the clinic during 
the spring term. 
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CaM Study 3: 

Jack Newsomef and two other vocational stu- 
dents, have just returned from afield trip to a local 
r]fiill|As they're waiting Yor class to begin, Jack ask^ 
his friends, VGee. do you think Mr. O'Malley will 
make us report on the trip in front of the class?" 

"I don't know," Linda said, "If he does, you can 
the report,' Jack. I^don't want to?' 

"I don't want to either," Mary saijj. 

Jack sat nervously wondering if he'd have to get 
up in front of the class. When the bell rang, Mr 
O'Malley came in and announced. ' Yesterday. 
Linda, Jack, and Mary \4elit^to White's Milf to follow 
the refining process from delivery of the grain to 
eating a doughnut.'* The class laughed. Mr 0'^3ial- 
ley looked over at the three students and went on, 
"O.K. we're all ears. Who's going to report on it?" 
Linda and Mary pointed to Jack who got up slowly 
and stood facing the class with his hands in his 
pockety. 

"Yesterday/' he said, "We went to White's to find 
out ajjput the refining process It was really in- 
teresting. They've got all t-hese sp^al machines 
There was^his one — I forget what you call it— that 
can gnnd a ton of gram in an hour I think it was a 
ton. It's really huge. And. uh, they'^ie ^ot a museum 
where you can see how they used to make flour a 
long time ago. Ah, well, I don't know what else to 
say." Jack grmned at Linda and Mary, It was a lot 
of fun. We met*«ome kids from Greentree High 
when we were there " Jack paused and added, 
shrugging his shoulders. That's all folks ' 



The class laughed and applauded as he sat 

down. Mr. O'Malley got up and said. "Th&nk you, 
Jack We'll be looking forward to reading your 
report." 

After clas^, Mr. O'Malley stopped Jack and 
asked him whether th^y had taken the tou<^f.|he 
mHI. "No," Jack said, "The morning tour was can- 
celled and we had to get back before the afternoon 
tour!" 

"Well, maybe sometime we can all go over and 
take a tour of the place," Mr O'Malley replied. . 
"Who did you say you talked to over there'?". , 

"Gee, I can't remember his name," *Jack an- 
swered He's tall and wears glasses. He's really 
nice." 

"O.K.. I'll try to get hold of him." said Mr. O'Mal- 
ley as tie started to les^ye the room 

"Say. Mr. O'Malley, we were wandering how long 
that report has to be." 

"Two or three pages should be plenty," Mr 
O'Malley answered 

"Well, what exactly is it supposed to be about- 
just what we saw there'?" Jack asked 

"Oh. anything you rememberf rom the trip. " said 
Mr O'Malley "I have to turn in something to the 
school office to let them know what you were 
doing yesterday Put it m my mailbox when you're 
finished/' Mr O'Malley said as he left the class- 
room to go back to his office 
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Compare your completed written critiques of the Case Studies with thd 
Model Critiques 94ven below Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model respnses; tiowevgr, you should have coverekf the same major 
points 



MODEL CRITIQUES 



Case Study 1 : 

The jam Mr. field got himself into could >iaVe 
been preve^ited had he spent more time planning 
the field trip. He did recognize the value of a 
firsthand experience in the community, but he 
should have considered community resources 
other than the one which was most conveniently 
located He should have done more to prepare 
students for the trip than draw a map and write 
ready-made questions for them to ask, particularly 
since they would not get to auto body work^ntil 
the following week We neyerdo learn exactly what 
the objective(s) of the trip is, other than to " look at 
the shop." ^ 

Mr. Field did not think about how students 
would get to Leroy^s, or about how ihey could get 
back to-school in time for their next class He did n't 
inform appropriate school officials of the trip, and 
he obviously didn't get parental consent 

The field trip to Leriy's would have rei'ulted in 
much better use of time had he spent more time 
planning the trip, or^entlng students to its objec- 
tives, and making the necessary arrangements 

Case Study 2: 

Getting students involved in planning a f^ld trip 
is a good way to arouse interest and prepare them 
for the trip >lowever, theteacjhershould first make 
a prelimingfry search to determine what resources 
are available, and weigh these resources both in 
terms of their educational worth and in terms of 
how practical and feasible they are If more than 
one suitable site is available, the teacher may want 
to let students help select the destination 

But Ms. Ross let student^ select a destination 
beliDrp she had surveyed and considered available 
sites It is not surprising that the clinic they 
selected was 75 miles away and located near a 
private recreation park where Ihey could have a 
picnic. 

The sequence of steps in her planning proce- 
dure was also inadequate She scheduled the trip 
with the clinic director before she obtained par- 
ental approval She planned a detailed agenda of 
the trip before she obtained school approval* She 



planned specific student activities at the site be- 
fore she got student input about what they wanted 
to get out of the trip. She promised thern a field trip 
to the clinic before she had either parental or 
school approval ofjt She asked parents to drive 
their cars' before she checked to see whether there 
was a miore convenient, or more econornteal 
heans of transportation 

The outcome of the plan would certainly have 
been better had Ms Ross considered the cost of 
the trip before scheduling and planning it, and 
weighed the clinic againstpther, local resources A 
different sequence of steps in the planning proce- 
dure would not only have avoided disappointment, 
but it would have improved f^s Ross's chances of 
getting student, parent, school, and community 
support for future field trips. ^ 

Case Study 3: 

Mr O'MaJley has left many loose ends through- 
out his effort to direct'a field trip In preparing 
students for the trip, he evidently didn't help them 
identify the purpose of the trip He didn't inform 
them of individual responsibilities within the 
group He didn't discuss ways they could record 
what they saw there or even what it was they were 
supposed to notice He didn't check just before the 
trip to make sure the morning tour was still avail- 
able. He didn't find out whom the students were to 
report to at the mill. This was especially important 
Since they went unsupcrz-'^d Since he doesn't 
know who showed ihem around* he doesn't know 
who to extend thanks to for helping with the trip 
His statement, 'Well, maybe sometime we can all 
go over and take a tour of the place." suggeststhat 
he probably 'had no particular reason fpr sending 
only three students instead of taking the whole 
class 

Moreover, Mr O'Malley apparently doesn'^ 
realize that he, not Jack Newsome, should prepare 
a trip report, and that the purpose of the report is 
not only to tet school officials know where stu- 
dents went, butto inform them of the^nstructional 
objective and outdbme of the trip and to pave the 
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way for future administrative support of field trips. and summarize the experience after they returned a 
Certainly, a report which Jack drops in Mr. fromthetrip.Aclass presentation might have been ^ 
O'Maltey's mailbox is not an adequate follow-up of appropriate as a folfow-up activity If Mr. O'Malley 

the field trip. Mr. O'Malley should have scheduled "TWJnformedthem of the kind of i^seAtatioa he 
a tedcher-student conference tp help them review expected and had helped them plarrand prepare it. , 

I 

r 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE': Your completed critiques should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about an/ additional points you 
made, review the material in^he information sheet. Directing Field Trips, pp. 6-15, or check with your 
resource person if necesMry. 



% 
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You may wish to arrange through your resource person to attend a group 
\ field trip to observe an experienced teacher directing an actual field trip. 
Optional Notice in particular the means by wf^ich the teacher directs students' 

A /^ctivity flV ' attention to the objectives of the trip, supervises the activities, and assists 
% Jm students when necessary 




Your institution may, have available videotapes showing exaniples of 
teachers directing field trips. If so, you may wish to view one or more of 
these videotapes. You might also choose to critique the performance of 
each teacher in directing field trips, using the criteria provided in this 
module, or critique forms or checklists prpvided by your resource person. 




Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 




While wdrldng in tefual achool silMtlon,* direct field trips. 



As you plan your le^ns, decide wh^i^iiftllfidividual and a group field trip 
cottid be M^edeffectivety to aid in meeting tne lesson objectives. Based^on 
those decisions, direct an individual and^a group field trip. This will in- 
clude— 

• involving students in planning field tripe to achievs ictentified student 
pert drmance objectives 

4 making or helping students to make all necessary arrangements 

• orienting ^udenti to the trips 

^ « involving students jn evaluating arxl summarizing what was achieved 
by the trips 

NOTE: Due to the nature of thise)cperience. you will needle haw acce^t9 
an actual school situation ov#r an e){tended period of time (ei^ f oit^ldc 
weeks). - ''fi- 

As you complete eacl\ of the above acttyities. doc\inf)ent your acttons (in 
writing, on.tape. through a k>g) for asaessnr^ent purposes. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource persorrr^vtow yQwr documents- 
tk)n and observe at least one instance in whteh you work with students 
(e.g.. when you orient students to the fiekl trip). 

You^^ competency will be^^sessed by your resource person, using th% 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form. pp. 51 -sa 



Based upon the criteria, specif led in this assessment instrument, your 
rssdurce person will detemnine whether you are competent in directing 
fieki trips. I 



effort 



definition dt "actual school •nuatK>n,'' see the )naK)a back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Direct Field Trips (C-1) 



Namt 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under tH*l€VEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, dm 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
applicable, or inlposslbte to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 

Rmource Ptnon 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In directing an Individual field trip, the teacher: 

' 1. identified an objective whrch lends itself to the use of an 
Individual field ^Ip ' 

2. identified community resources which would help the 
student attain the objective 

3. helped the student select a destination for the field trip 

4. helped the student plan an agenda which was feasible 
and convenient to carry out 

5. helped the student plan specific on-site activities 

6. considered the student's unique needs*and interests in 
planning the field trip 



prepared the student for the trip' ' 

8. helped make and confirm appointments, travel, meal 
and other arrangements for the trip 

; 9. advised the student about clothing, grooming, money 
and other personal needs / . 

10. ,exp|ained rules of conduct for the 4rip 

11. provided handouts and materials to assist the student 
d^ng the trip < p * ... 

12. obtained parental consent for the student to pariicipate 
in the trip . 



13. obtained school approval for the trip 
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□ □ □ 


□ □ 
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□ □ □ 


□ □ 
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□ □ 
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□ □ □ 




□ 
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□ □ □ 
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□ □ □ 
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□ □ □ 
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□ □ 
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□ □ □* 
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□ □□ 
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14. helped the student summarize what he/she learned dur- i — i i — i i — i- n '*rn 
V .ing me-trip LJ U, U , U XJ IJ- 



15. helped th$ student evaluate the trfp in terms of hi§/her 
progress toward the objective * — 



□ □ □ , &n 

6. expressed and/or helped the student express thanks to i — i i — i i — r i — i r— i 
all those who mad^ the trip possible I — I I — I I — I I — I L— I LJ 



1 

trip possible 

17. provided follow-up activities to clarify, reinforce, o; ex- 
tend what the student teamed during the trip 

In directing a group fieid trip, the teacher: 

18. Identified an objective which lends itself to the use of a 
group field trip ..^t? 

J9.' identified community resource'fe which would help stu- 
dents ^'^j^ objective . . / 

20.' selected or helped students select a destination for the 
fiefd tnp ... 



□ ^ □ □ □ □ 



21. explained how the tnp would help students attain the 
" objective ^ . 

22. planned an agenda which was feasible and convenient to 
carry out^ . 

23. involved students in planning specific on-site activities 



25. provided background information or experiences.which 
prepared students for the tnp ; 

26. made and confirmed appointments, travel, meal, and 
other arrangemerffs for the tnp 

27. advised students about clothing, grooming, money, and 
other personal needs 

28. explained rules of conduct for Jhe tnp 

29. provfded handouts and materials to assist students dur- 
ing the trip" . . . 



1 f 

□ 


r 1 r 1 

□ □ 


1 ' 1 1 ^ 

□ □ 


t 1 
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□ □ 


■ □ a 


□ 


□ □ 


□ a 
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□ □ 




d 




□ □ 
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□ □ 


□ □ 
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□ □ 


□ □, 
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□ □ 


□ □ 


□ 
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□ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 


□ D. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ □ 
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: ' , ... / / / / /• 

31. prepared an itemized budget for the trip . . . 

32/ obtained school fippnovaflor the trip . □ □ DO □ 

'Si. prepared a trip roat^ wfth names and telephone num- i — i \ — i i — i i — i • pn |~l 

^ bers to«cail in case of emergency I I LJ^JJ I — I LJ I I 

34. .checke^t^udents' attendance against the trip roster as | — i | — i | — i 'i — i pn* 
often as necessary to assure their wMI-beinjg I — I I — I I — I I — I LJ 

35. was available when students needed information or as- 

36. showed concern for students' comfort and their ability to i — i i — i i — i rn r~l j~j 
. seie and hear clearly I I LJ I — I I — I . LJ LJ 

37. directed students' attention to the objective of the trip 

38. helped Students summarize what they learned during tlie j — p j — | j — j j — j 

39. helped students evaluat^sthe^rip'in terms of their prog*"" I — i i — i i — i rn r~|. 
ress toward the objective I I \ — I I — I I — I LJ LJ 

40. provided foljpw-up activities to clarify, reinforce, ©r ex- i — i i — i r — i .f~l 
tend what students -learned during the trip . I I t — I LJ I — | ✓I — I 

41 . expressed thanks to all those who made the tri^ possible 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOQD. or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives.a NONE, POdR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person shoirid meet to deternaine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to cofnplete in order^to reach competehcy in the weal< 
area(s). . . \ . ^ 
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ABOUT XJSJNG tHlg.CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES • / . 



OfgiMilzatloiiL,^^ - t 

Eaeh rflodule ird^aiigned to help ydu^gain competency 
iri a partlculSr skiU 4r^a considered important to teach- 
ing sflccess. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, ^me providing backgrourKi infonnatlon, 
some.fti'iiiirling practice experlenoes, and others com- 
iSlning the0 two functions. Completing these experi- 
^efices sho^ki ena^ you to ashieve the terminal objec- 
tWe in the final learning ekperience. The final 
in each moduleelw^ys requires you to de 
skill in an actual school $ituation when you ai 
a rtu den t teac her, or an in§eTviCe teacher. 




Pr6Mdur0a ' ^ 

Moduies are designed fo allow you to in'oHvidualize your 
* teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering^kgls which you do not afready pos- ^ 
s«8S. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- v 
perience within a module if you already have the^kiH 
needed Xq complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
modulej^UshpuJd carefully review (t) the Introduction, 
(fi) the C^lk:t1ves listed on p. 4: (3) the Overviews pre- 
cedingiiach learni^ experience. aHd (4) the Final Ex- 
perience.^ftei^ contparmg your p'resent needs and corn-^ 
pefencies witKfFie Irtformation you have read In these^ 
sections, you shoukf be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing dec?i$ions' . 
• that you do not have the oOmp^eVi^ies indicated. ' 

and shqj^ic} complQteihe entire module * ' 
♦-th^t yoU are competent in one or more of the en- 
ablin^pbjectiVes leading to ttie final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can c^it that (those) learning 
■jjUj experigige(s) 
wnr* that i^^pare already competent in this area, and 
rea^y to opmplete^the final learning experience in 

ff^i^thenp IS inapprooriate to your needs at 
•^^thSt^^ ^ . 

When ydQ are/eady to take the finaHearrj^g experience 
'and have ^i^ss td an actual scFibol situ^on, make the 
riecessary arrangei/enf^ with your resource person. If 
do^vtdi complete the finral experience successfully, 
wfth your resource person and arrange (1) to re^ 
peat theexpenUpce, or (2)ii^mpiete (or review) previous 
sectftns of the^ module/^i^ other related activities 
suggested by your reso'ui^person before^ttemptfhg to 
repeat the ^final experience ' ^ * v 

Options fo^recycjng are also availat)ie in each of the 
learning experiences^precedlrtg fhe.t final experience. 
>^ny time you do not meet the minimum fevel of perfor- 
q^ance require(^ to meet an objecti^fyou and your re- 
source |pa#son [nay^eet to sele^srctjj^tes to help you 
reach competency. This coutd^involJirflJ completing 
paitiOT the, module previousi/ skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (Z) readln^SupplerTiervtaiy resourcesor com- 
pletino tt^itional activities Suggested by the rdseurct 
per8fim>(4) designtq^g your own lear'ning experience, or 
(5) completing some otfi^M^tf^ity suggested by you or 
youj resoprce person. ^f*" :^ 
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Terminology > > ^ 

^Jictual. School Situation . . . refers 'to a situation in 
which you are actually workirtg with, and responsible^ * 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocatjonal students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or .an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual'school 
situation>when you are takinathe module, you can com- 
plete the module upTo the final learning experience. You 
would then-do the final learning experience later, i.e., 
when you have access to an actual school situation, 
r Alternate Activity or Feed^pfc . . refers to an item or 
^ feedback device which riH^ substitute for required 
items.which^ due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to <Jbmplete. • ^/ ^ 
Occupational Specialty . defers to a specific area of 
' preparation wittiin a vocational service area (e.g., the 
service area Tfade and Industrial Edudation ihcludes 
occ^Wonal . specialties such as automobOe me- 
chanics, wej^jiin^, and^ electricity) 
Optional Adl^ or Feedback . , refers Wan item^ 
which is not required, but which is designedlo supple- 
men! and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence. * • V «^ ' " 

Resourie P^^n . . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational^.program"; the professor, mstructpr. 
adminisirator. supervisor, or cooperating/ supervising/ 
xiassroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module ^ ' 

Student . refers to the person who is^rolled anb 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
, educational institution.* | 
Vocational Service Area . / refers to a major vocational 
field. agric(|]|ural education, "business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education,. health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation > . 

You or the Teacher . . : refers to the^rson who is ta 
in'g the module 



Levels of Performance for FInai Assessment' 

HI A . . . The criterion was not met because it was nq|. 
applicable to the situation. 

None .,No attempt was made to meet the criterlorx, 
although if was. relevent . ' 

Poor . %. The teacher is unable to perform this skill or^ 
has only very limited ability to perfo|;m'ii. 
Fafr . . The teacher is unable tq perform this skill In an 
acceptable manner,' but had soiilkeiblflty to perfoBb it 
Qood . . ^'The teacher is able to perform this ittNan 0 
effective manner . ^ 

Ekcelliint . . The teacher isable to perform tNs^ill in a 
'very efffctlve manner."^ " , ^ ' f 
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Titles of The Center's 

Perfbrmance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



ft 



Cgligoiy A: PfOfrwii Mwinino, Development, end Evekietlon 

/l-l Prepare ibr a Community Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Fipdings of a Community Sun/ey 

A-4 Orgaftize an OccupaUonal Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advieory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Ot)H9ctives * 

Occupationai Analysis ^ 
;^>i^Pevek>p a Course of Study. 
,/^9 ' Dyvelop Long-Range Program Ptans 
Atf5 Conduct a Student, Follow-Up Study 
A-Tl Evaluate Your, Vbcational Ppgram 

Category •: Inelniettonal Plmnhir*^ 
B-1 Determine Needs and iDteferta 9f .Students 
' Develop Student PeftormarK^Ot))ect^ves 
Develop a Unit of Instruction ^ 
Develop a Lesson Plan 
Select Stud^ Instructional Matanals 
Prepare Tsscher-Made Instructional Vatenals 

Calegofy'C: metni^tonal Execution 
C-1 Direct FieW Trips 

CondttCt Group Di«ussior», Panel Discussions, and , 

Symposiums ^ ^ ' ' * 
Employ Brainstorming. Azz Group, and Question Box 

Techniques 
Direct Studer^ts in Instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
C-^ Guide Student Study 
5-7 Direct Student tjU>oratory Expenence 
C-6 Direct Students m Applying Probiem-Solvinjj Techniques 
C-9 Employ the Project Method 
C-10 Introduce a l.esson 
C-1 1 Summarize a Lesson 
C-12 Employ Oral Ouest»onir>a Techniques « 
C-13 Employ Reinto^pe^iwnt TechniQues 



B-4 

B^5 
B-6 



C-2 
C-3 

C-4 

C-5 



C-14i 



14/ Provide Instnjction tor Slower 9X^\Aq^f^ Cfpaple Learners 
C-1F Ptessnt an Illustrated Talk ^ / 
C-1 6 Demonstratfl a Manioolative Skill t 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 
C-20 
Ct2,1 
C-22 



C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 
C-27 



Demonstrate a Manipoiative Skifl 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle * X 

Indrviduaiize Instruction '9 
Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
Uss SukJjaw Matter Expert to Present Information 
Pri^M^ Bdiletin Boards ahd Exhibits 
Present Information with Models. Real Obiects. and Flannels 

Boards ^ 
Present Information w^t^Ovemead and Opaque Materials- 
Present Information with Fiimstnps and Slides r 
Preeent Information witl^ilms 
Present Info mnation with Audio Recordings 
^ ^, Present Information with Televised an^ Videota|Jed M«<erialS 
C-28 « Employ Programmed tnstrwCtion 
" C-29 Present Informatton with the Chal inboard and FHp Chart 

Ctagpty D: Inetnicllonal Evaluetton 

' D-1 Estabflsh' Student Performance Cntana 
D-2 Wjss» jtiirlrrnt PerforQpan^e Knowledge^ 
D-iKMeeea Student Performance Attitudes 
'xy^ Aaeeaa Student Performance Skills 
D-5 Deteimine Student Grades ^ ^ 

D-6 Evaluate 'Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Cta^ry E; Instnictlofiel MerupRnent . 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Nee<|s 
Er2 Managf^our Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 An^ngjfcr Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities ^ 
•E74 Maintain a Filing Sysatem ^ 



E-5 *Prpvide for Student Safety - ' ' 

E^ ProvkJe for the RrstAKj Needs of Students 
E-7 Assist Students Tn Developing Setf-Ois^ipjli^Jls' 

E-« ' Organize the Vocatonal Laboratory . , " 
E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory . 

Category F: OuWance ' ' / 

F-1 ' GatK^Studem Dattf Using Fornwl 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Person^ Contacts 

f-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs' 

F^ Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 ' Assist Students ir^Applying lor Ertiptoyment or Further Education 

Category 0: Schoel-Cofiwminlly ReMona 

G-1 Devekjpji School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Preaentattons to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Oevetop Brochures to -Pnwnote You t Vocational Program 
* G-4 Prepare Displays to Pronwte Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare Nirws Releaaes and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Program ' 
G-6 Arrange for Television andi^adio Presentations Concerning Your 

\tocatlonal Program * 
G-7 Conduct an Open hHouse 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with St«(te and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your vocational Program' 

Cale9pnrH:'9ludem VocabbnalOrgankzatloA « 

Devekjp a Personal Phitosophv Concerning Student Vbcatlonal 

Organizations . / ' 

Establish a Student Vocational Organization * 
Prepare Stffctent Vocational OrganiiatKm Members for 

Leadership Roles ^ 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Members.m pevetoping 

arKl Financfhg a Yearly Program of Activities 
Supervise ActWiti^of the Student Vocational Organization- 
Qukle ParticipaticHlfc Student Vpc^ional Orgawzation^Sjnteits 
Category 1: ProfeeelonaT Rp^ and Development 
1-1 
1-2 
4-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 



H-2 
H-3 



H-5 
H-6 



Keep Up-to-Date Professiontfty 
Serve Your Teaching ProfessiQp ♦ 
DevetojS an Active Personal jipsophy of Education 
Serve the School and O^m^Hty 
Ot>tain a Suitable Teach in4frQ^k>n 
Provide Laboratory Exp^ttnces for Prospective Teachera 
Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
Supervise Student Tek:hers 



, ^ ww^., , 

Category J: Coordlnatton of Cooperattve Educatlorf 

j-1 ^tablish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
i-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers^ and Termi;«tions of Co-Op 
Sti^ents 

J-3 Enroll Students m Your CoOp Program 

J-4 Secure Training Station? for Your CoOp Program 

Place CoOp Students on the Job 
J-Jb bevetop the Training AbHIty of Or>-the%lob Instructors 
J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job InstrOCrnSn 
i-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-Job Performance 
i-d for ^udents' Related Instruction 

J-10 • Supervise an Emptoyer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event > 

RELATED PUtUCATIONS 

Student GuWe to Using Performance-Baa|^eacher Education 
Materials 

Reeource Person Guide iWWIIff Performance-Based Teacher 

Educatton Mtlerials * , <^ ^ 

GukSe to the Implementation of Performance- Based Teacher Education 



For IwformatJon regarding avalUiNHty and prtcga of th«M matgriata contgct— , 
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